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A NOTE ON FIGURES 





The 


figures 


for this 


paper are 


not individual 1 y 


footnoted. 


Each 


one contains 


information 


from several 


maps. 


The 


front 


lines 


are frequently 


derived not from a map. 


but 


from 


an ; 


analysis 


of the text , 


specifically 


which towns 


were 


held 


by whom, and 


when. Providing the most 


assistance in 


this 



regard are; David 


Glantz's "From the 


Don 


to 


the Dnepr," 


General feldmarschal 1 


Erich von Manstein's 


Lost 


Victories, 


Alan 


Cl ark ' s Barbarossa , 


Earl Ziemke's Stalingrad 


to 


Berlin, 


and 


Brigadier Young ' s 


Atlas of the Second 


World 


War 


Based 


on 


these sources, each figure is original 


and 


as 


accurate 


as 



possible. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



Centuries ago, Thucydides, an ancient Greek historian, 
wrote his history of the Peloponnesian Wars to enlighten 
"those who want to understand clearly the events which 

happened in the past and which (human nature being what it is) 

will some time or other and in much the same ways be repeated 
in the future." ^ His words have proven their value in the 

years since. Historical analysis remains one of the most 
valuable tools for predicting the future. Every current 

situation has equivalents in the past. By studying the 
scenarios of the past and their outcomes one gains valuable 

insights into how to deal with the contemporary world. 

The essence of war has changed little over the centuries. 

It is an activity dependent upon human interaction. Though 
weapons have changed, the motivations involved with war remain 
consistent and distinctly human. In every war certain 

individuals will emerge as leaders. These leaders can have a 

profound effect on the outcome of the war. Seme exhibit such 

prowess that they are called geniuses. This was true in 

Thucydides' time and remains true today. This paper studies 
one such military genius as he operated during an 

Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian Wars, trans. 
Rex Warner (London: Penguin Books, 1954), 24; quoted in 

Richard E. Neustadt and Ernest R. May, Thinking In Time 

(London: Collier Macmillan Publishers, 1986), 232. 
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General feldmarschal 1 



extraordinarily hazardous situation 
Erich von Manstein, ccnmander of Army Group Don and later Army 
Group South, during the Soviet Winter Offensive of 1942-43. 



Liddell 


Hart 


wrote 


that 


"the German 


generals of this war 


[World War 


II] 


were 


the 


best-finished 


product of their 


profession 


— anywhere." 


2 


Manstein was 


one of the best in 


that elite 


group . 


His 


campaign against 


the Soviets "that 



winter" demonstrated a brilliant mastery of mobile warfare. 

This paper first develops a working definition of the term 

"military genius" and of the "climate of war" in which he must 
operate. The writings of Carl von Clausewitz provide the 

framework for this discussion. 

Clausewitz is recognized universally as the most important 

thinker on the essence of war. His ideas have stood the test 

of time successfully. The paper next will discuss principles 
of war. They will be distilled down to three for the purposes 
of this study; Initiative, Surprise and Concentration of 

Effort. The body of the text contains four chapters detailing 
Manstein' s campaign during the Winter of 1942-43. The first 
will address the battle to save Sixth Army at Stalingrad. The 
second is concerned with the battle to save the entire German 
southern wing in the East. The third chapter will show the 
increasing danger as Soviet objectives expanded. Uniquely, 

Manstein sensed opportunity even as the danger increased. 



2 

Erich von Manstein, 
Powell (London: Methuen and 



Lost Victories , 
Co. Ltd., 1958), 



ed. Anthony 
17. 



G. 
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Chapter four shows finally the genius at work as Manstein 

delivered his devastating counterattack against the Soviets. 
Each chapter will contain an analysis of the specific "climate 
of war" affecting operations at that point of the campaign. 



The study 


will next analyze the most important 




points 


of 


Manstein' s 


conduct 


during that winter and how 


he 


used 


the 


principles 


of war 


to his advantage. A final section 


will 


link 


past to present . 


By studying a military genius 


in 


this 


way. 



I have been able to understand the qualities which made him so 
effective and feel that others may be enlightened by such a 

study. Training and education will be top priorities in the 

1990s as the United States Armed Forces attempt to reduce its 
numbers yet maintain their capabilities. The professionalism 
which stems from effective training and education is a primary 
force multiplier. Wars and the human qualities needed to win 
them do not change over time. Manstein embodied many of those 
qualities during his campaign on the East Front in the Winter 
of 1942-43. Military professionals, most of whom fall 

somewhere below the caliber of genius, can learn from his 
example. 
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II. TAXCNCMY 



A. THE MILITARY GENIUS 

In the early 1800s, Carl von Clausewitz defined "genius" 

in his work. On War, and dictionaries define it today in much 
the same way. Clausewitz believed a genius possesses an 
extraordinarily well developed mental aptitude for a 

particular occupation. A military genius is able to call upon 

several natural gifts of mind and temperament when engaged in 
military activity. These gifts must exist in a harmonious 

combination. One or another ability may predominate but not 

conflict with the others. A single quality (i.e., great 

courage) will not make a military genius if other qualities 
are lacking. It is uncertain what portion of these qualities 

may be learned but for the most part they remain the products 
of nature. Rarely does nature produce the genius Clausewitz 

describes . ^ 

He sees the primary element of this harmonious combination 
as a high level of intelligence. Great intelligence enhances 
all other gifts which embody the military genius. All 

societies can produce great leaders but only the most advanced 
civilizations can produce the military genius and effectively 

Carl von Clausewitz, On War, ed. and trans. Michael 

Howard and Peter Paret (New Jersey: Princeton University 

Press, 1976), 100. 
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record his exploits. Leaders like Alexander the Great, 

Hannibal, and Napoleon only appeared after their respective 
societies had reached a high level of civilization. 

Clausewitz is telling us to first search the most advanced 

societies for his military genius. Certainly the Germany of 
World War Two was highly advanced intellectually though its 
political leadership was morally primitive. 4 

Clausewitz logically discerned that a military genius is 



first a 


soldier. As 


a 


soldier. 


he 


must have courage. 


Courage, 


as Clausewitz 


observed on 


the 


battlefields of 


the 


Napoleonic 


Wars , is of 


two 


types. 


The 


first is courage 


to 


face personal danger . 


This 


can stem 


from an indifference 


to 



danger. Such indifference is a permanent condition resulting 
from an individual's constitution, or his holding life cheap, 
or simply habit. Personal courage may spring from emotions. 
Ambition, patriotism, or enthusiasm of any kind can create 
personal courage. Emotional courage is not a permanent state. 
Ideally the soldier wants both forms of personal courage in 
combination. The first is more reliable and leaves the mind 
calm. The second is bolder and will often achieve more but it 
also can blind. Clausewitz shrouds personal courage in the 

element of chance. Only the most experienced veteran knows if 
he has the first type. The majority of those on the 

battlefield can only hope nature has endowed them with it. 

4 Ibid., 101. 
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